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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees 6f choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent. 








SteeleTraps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Caney: 

. Newuouse, Superintendent. 
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Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the ScurrLe Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Cazr, O H. Mitter, C. Otps, Agents. 

Trayeling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mas. E. sienna Superintendents, 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mas. 8S. Van Vetzer, Superintendent. 
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Paim-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 








Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Har, Miller. 





Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CixcuLar Office. 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Uo., N. ¥. 











Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 

M. L. WORDEN, ....PUINEY, VT. 


Wallingfora Commune.: 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume cf 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religicus and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Priced0 cts. Printed and 
ih atthe office of Zhe Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. ~ Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ( 2d-and 3rd) of the 


Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


BQ Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

&@ Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
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THE CIRCULAR. 


Who are true Conservatives? 

Every true hero of reform and prog- 
ress in the past, has had to meet the 
charge of being an ‘ agitator.’ Paul was 
called a ‘ pestilen’ fellow and a mover of 
sedition ;’ and the same charge was vir- 
tually made against Christ. Yet there 
was no truth in these accusations. Both 
Christ and Paul were men of peace— 
quiet spirits—thoroughly conservative, 
seeking not to destroy but to save.— 
True, there was agitation and destruc- 
tion going on around them; but they 
were no more the authors of it, than a 
ship which crosses the ocean in a storm 
is the cause of the storm. The moral 
craft of progress and improvement, labors 
under the disadvantage of seeming to 
cause the storm it has to encounter in its 
onward voyage, but this seeming is en- 
tirely false. 

We, too, are called ‘ agitators ;’ never- 
theless we claim to be true conservatives. 
Our claim is based on the fact, that the 
law of progress and improvement is the 
oldest institution in the world. This is 
the same as to say that the Lord God 
Jehovah is the oldest being in the uni- 
verse—the ‘ancient of days ;’ for he is 
life, light, and love ; and his nature being 
such, wherever he acts, and wherever he 
exists, the first and ruling law must ne- 
cessarily be the law of progress—gradual 
change—change for the better—darkness 
giving place to light—death giving place 
to life—selfishness giving place to love.— 
These are the changes that must con- 
stantly take place in the sphere in which 
God moves, 

The world regards as agitators those 
who undertake to supplant the institu- 
tions ot the world—those who undertake 
to supersede existing laws. If we are 
to be judged by this rule, (and we 
are willing to be,) let us go back to 
the oldest law, to the oldest institution 
—the law of progression. Say that 
marriage is an old institution, and that 
present forms of family government are 
old institutions : nevertheless, the law of 
progress, of change from good to better, 
and from better to best, is older still ; it 
is as old as God; it exists in the very 
nature of God. Who are the agitators, 
and who are the conservatives, if this is 
the oldest law ? They are the agitators 
who undertake to resist the law of prog- 
ress—who undertake to keep things just 
as they are—who would embalm like an 
Egyptian mummy the civilization of the 
world ; and we, on the other hand, may 
claim the name of conservatives, for be- 
ing faithful to the original institutions of 
the universe, for defending its oldest law. 
The history of the world is a history of 
continual progress ; and it is a matter of 
wonder that any persons of common sense 
can hope for a moment to stop changes— 
can think, after studying man’s history, of 
checking improvement in themselves, and 
in the world around them. In view of 
the nature of God, they must be blind in- 
deed. There can be no possibility of 
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ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 


making civilization, as it is, a fixity. 














Who are the agitators in respect to 
Slavery in this country, and who are 
the conservatives? It has been af- 
firmed that the people at the North 
are the agitators. We will not say that 
the abolitionists may not have propaga- 
ted the truth in a turbulent manner ; 
but it is evident that the spirit of turbu- 
lence and agitation is at the South, 
among those who defend what they call 
an old institution, but which is really a 
new one. Slavery isa novelty—an in- 
vasion ; it has not existed from the be- 
ginning ; and so far as it is a selfish, 
cruel system, it does not exist in the 
nature of things. Those then, who 
propagate such principles are disturbers 
of the peace—open dgitators. 


Aside from this law of progression, which 
every one can see is at the foundation 
of the history of the world, and in the 
nature of God—a law that it is hopeless 
to think of resisting; aside from this, 
those who believe in the Bible have the 
word of life distinctly announcing to them 
tremendous changes in the world. God 
long beforehand announced a day of judg- 
ment, and a day in which ‘ the fashion of 
this world shall pass away’—a day wher 
‘the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll,’ and ‘heaven and earth shall flee 
away before him that sitteth on the throne.’ 
We are clearly told in the Bible that ‘ the 
kingdoms of this world shall be broken 
in pieces’—that ‘the New Jerusalem 
shali descend from God out of heaven,’ 
and that the time will come when ‘the 
will of God shall be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,’ We are also told that ‘ all 
things are to become new.’ Here are old 
institutions: the prophecies are hoary 
with years—-older than the American 
government ; older than congregational- 
ism or popery ; older, it may be said, than 
any government or kingdom now in ex- 
istence. All other laws and institutions 
are secondary to these original ones, and 
are preparing men, as fast as they will be 
prepared, for the work of progress—for 
the execution of the original law. 


The prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven’ 
—which has been offered by the religious 
public for the last eighteen hundred years 
—is a full and explicit invitation to the 
beings and institutions of heaven. And 
we in following the law of progress, have 
invited God and the primitive church into 
the world. They are pure spirits; and 
if they come into this world —if the New 
Jerusalem does descend from heaven— 
almost inconceivable changes must take 
place. These old vestures are not at all 
suitable for that heavenly company, and 
they will therefore, be all put away. 





Notes on the Inspired Writings. 


Reading the book of Chronicles lately 
in our Bible-game, my attention was ar- 
rested by the incident, that ‘ Hilkiah the 
priest found a book, of the law of the 
Lord, given by Moses,’ It appears that 
in the reign ot Josiah, the temple was un- 
dergoing thorough repairs, and among 
other things this book was found, whether 
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in a place of concealment, or as thrown 
out in contempt with other rubbish, does 
not appear. Hilkiah gave the book to 
Shaphan the scribe, who carried it to the 
king, saying, ‘ Hilkiah the priest hath 
given mea book.’ When he had read the 
book to the king, the king rent hisclothes, 
humbled himself, and wept before the 
Lord. Looking at the reference, I find 
it was enjoined upon the Levites, to take 
the book of the law, and put it in the 
side of the ark, and it was also enjoined 
upon the king to copy it out, and that 
at the end of every seven years, the 
people should be gathered together, men, 
women, children, and strangers, and this 
law should be read before all Israel, that 
they might hear, and learn to fear the 
Lord. From aught that appears, this 
had been wholly neglected ; and no won- 
der when the king heard the threatenings 
that were denounced, he was startled as 
though one rose from the dead. 

What particularly interested me was, 
the progress which the inspired writings 
have been making in the world ever since. 
It seems that at this time the nation 
was nearly ripe for destruction, the peo- 
ple about to be scattered, and the temple 
razed to its foundation ; so that we can 
only ascribe it to a particular providence 
that this book should be preserved, the 
only relic of all their sacred memorials.— 
At the time of our Savior’s advent upon 
earth, copies of the book of the law and 
the prophets were multiplied, though by 
the tedious and expensive mode of hand- 
writing, and were read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day. After it came into 
the hands of the Roman Catholics, the 
world were almost as much deprived of it 
as before the time of Hilkiah. In 1517 
Luther appeared, and through him the 
scriptures were again given to the world, 
the art of printing having been discov- 
ered half a century before. Since then, 
it has been gaining ascendency over the 
minds of men, and it must be acknowl- 
edged that just in proportion as it has done 
this, civilization and the useful arts have 
progressed, till we have as the result, the 
stupendous operations of the Bible Socic- 
ty. The scriptures are translated into as 
many languages as there were tongues 
spoken on the day of Pentecost, and ex- 
hibit the highest improvements of the 
age in style of printing, binding, paper, 
Also the facilities for its distribu- 
tion are such that it is laid at every 
man’s door. We are informed moreover, 
that preparations are making to get it 
out in newspaper form, so that it would 
seem it is no more to be as a sacred, 
sealed book, but its blessed influence will 
be free as the air we breathe. 

What now remains but that the law 
of God, which is contained in these words, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, mind, and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
should be transferred from tables of stone 
and the letter of the Bible, and be writ- 
ten on the heart. God is love, and through 
the confession of Christ we are coming 
to know it, and through him to know 
that ‘love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
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Bibie-House Memoranda. 

The Independent has an article giving some 
notes of a visit to the Bible-House, from which we 
clip one or two paragraphs: It says: 

“The number of volumes completed and sent 
down from the finishing-room into the depository 
average nearly three thousand daily! The total 
number of volumes issued from the Bible-House 
last year was about eight hundred thousand, and 
since its first operations in 1816 more than ten 
millions. It has been carefully estimated that 
since 1804 (the date of the institution of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society) the total aggre- 
gate of copies of the Scriptures issued through the 
medium of Bible Societies has been more than fifty 
millions, Of this number a proportion of about 
one-fifth has been pee by the American So- 
ciety, and about three-fifths by the British. 

“One striking peculiarity of the workers 
throughout every department of this establishment 
will impress itself upon the visitor: it is their 
uniform neatness, intelligence and courtesy, which 
perhaps are not equaled among the operatives of 
any other factory in this country. Two causes 
are assigned to account for this improved charac- 
ter: one is their daily interchange of words and 
courtesies with visitors; and the other, the neces- 
sary abiding consciousness that the Word of God 
is in their hands.” 

We learn from these notes that the Bible soci- 
ety has entirely abandoned the use of stereo- 


typed plates, using clectrotyped plates in their 
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The Book of Progress. 

‘Your system is contrary to the Bible,’ is the 
first objection which occurs to many on being in- 
formed of some of the radical heresies of Com- 
munism, ‘Your system it contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Bible.’ 

Stop there, one moment, and let us sce. Per- 
haps you do not take a quite broad enough view 
of the scope and purpose and spirit of that book, 
The Protestant maxim is that the Bible is a suffi- 
cient guide of faith and practice. We agree to 
that; but mark! it is a Guipe—it Leaps some- 
where. Now there isa class of whom our objector 
is probably one, who think of the Bible as main- 
ly a record of rules for men, squared and finish- 
ed two thousand years ago, and that its object is 
to make society stationary within certain pre- 
scribed limits and forms. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth about that Lovk. If it were so, 
that the Bible marks down the exact limits of in- 
cividual and social conduct, then it is a pen, an en- 
closure, and uot a leader and guide. We believe that 
the grand characteristic of the Bible---that which 
distinguishes it from all other works is that it is 
a bouk of procress. It is adapted, certainty, to 
the wants of society as it is, and has been also to 
the ruder states of the past; but it isnot exhaust- 
ed by the present attainments of mankind. It 
only waits for the growth of a better and broac- 
er understanding in men, to lead them forward toa 
new position as unlike and better than the pres- 
ent stage of civilization as that is unlike and bet- 
ter than the social life of the dark ages. Conser- 
vative Pharisaisin in all past time has attempted 
to make the Bible a hitching-post to which to 
tether society, thinking to stop all progress at the 
limits of a narrow and partial understanding of 
the book. The mork of the middle ages found 
his warrant for ascetic seclusion in the Bible.— 
The monarchist of later times saw nothing in 
the scriptures but the doctrine of divine right, 
and passive obedience. The republican of to-day 
finds it full of the principles of demucracy. So as 
society moves on, the Bible moves with it, or 
rather the Bible is a progressive power and draws 
society after it. It isnot a hitching-post to make 
things stationary, but is in reality the leader and 
instigator of all movement. Every true devel- 
opment, as itsharpens the mind for a better in- 
sight into the depths of the Bible, finds in that 
book not its enemy but its best friend. 

The Bible begins with man in his lowest and 
most unorganized condition, and leading him on 
through the various stages of his upward ascent, 
contemplates at last the full establishment of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. It extends from 
one extreme to the other. How absurd then to 
stop at any stage short of the heavenly, and say, 
this social state is according to the Bible, and 
there must be no change. Of course the existing 
social state is shaped as near as may be to men’s 
present ideas of the Bible : but it is possible that 
that book is larger inits reach than their minds; 
and there should be 4 margin left for a future 
improved understanding of the Bible, allowing of 
change and progress to the perfect state of heaven. 

In fact the nearer we approach to the stand- 
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ard of ultimate trath and the heavenly state, the 
more we find thé radicalism of that state, glis- 
tening on every page of the Bible. The Bible is 
better understood by the Christian than the Jew 
—it is more Protestant than Catholic—more 
democratic than monarchical; and so ic will be 
found as the world moves on, more a book of 
Communism than of democracy. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 
Intelligence has been received from Europe dur- 
the week, that the blockade of theJRussian ports has 
been raised: and the full freedom of commerce be- 
tween the belligerent nations restored. The Peace 
Conferences were still sitting at Paris, occupied it 
was said with the discussion of Italian affairs. The 
Czar states, in his imperial manifesto announcing 
the signing of the treaty of peace, that the privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Sultan, to all the Christians 
in the Ottoman Empire, have realized the objects of 
the war. An imperial ukase, it is stated, declares 
that the Russian fleet hitherto maintained in the 
Black Sea and the Sea Azof is not to be reinstated. 
P. S. A late. arrival brings intelligence of the 
close of the Conferences at Parison the 16th of 
April. 
A civic banquet was given to the new American 
minister in England, Mr. Dallas, by the Lord may- 
or of London. in honor of his arrival. 





PANAMA AND NICARAGUA. 
The last arrival from the Isthmus, brings intelli- 
gence of a terrible fight at Panama between the na- 
tives and Amcricans, mostly passengers in transit 
across the Isthmus. The Araericans were generally 
unarmed and of course had the worst of it, some 
tweaty or thirty, it is estimated, being killed, anda 
great many being wounded. The difficulty origina- 
ted in a quarrel between a passenger and a negro, 
but ended. in a general attack on the Hotels and 
Railroad Station by the natives, who drove the in- 
mates tothe boats and woods for safety, robbed 
large numbers of their money and valuables, rifled 
and plundered the baggage, of which there was a 
large amount at the railroad station and Hotels, 
and destroyed every thing else about the buildings. 
It is supposed they obtained a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of treasure. Such is the first news 
that comes to hand of this affair, further intelligence 
will probably modify it somewhat. 
Intelligence has been received from Nicaragua, 
by the way of Charleston, to the effect that Gen. 
Walker has won a great battle at Rivas. 





ITEMS. 


—The Red Sea, says the Edinburgh 


Review is 1, 500 miles in length, straight and nar- 
row in its middle channel, and so deep that there is 
hardly any place where a vessel can anchor. This 
channel is bounded on both sides by coral reefs, so 
steep that a vessel’s stern-post may be grinding 
against the rocks under her lee, while she has 100 
or 200 fathoms of water under her bow. 


—It is said that such have been the im- 
provements in the manufacture of paper for the 
last few years, that rags can be converted into 
paper in six hours after pussing into the manufac- 
turers’ hands. 

—The Hartford Times says, that since 
the probable death of Bishop O'Reilly by the loss of 
the Pacific, on which he was a passenger, quite an 
interesting question has arisen in regard to the 
property of the Roman Catholic churches in Con- 
necticut, of which he held the title. By a late law 
of the State, intended to restrain ecvlesiastical func- 
tionaries from holding church property in their own 
name, it is enacted that no property appropriated 
to purposes of religious worship, or for burial, shall 
vest in any person or persons, unless they be incor- 
porated in accordance with a law of the State; that 
any church property heretofore devised or conveyed 
to any individual, shall be deemed to be held in 
trust for the benefit of the society or congregation 
using the same, and shall in the event of his death 
revert to such society, if it be corporately organized 
in accordance with the State laws; but if not, then 
it isto be vested in the State of Connecticut. yThe Ro- 
man Catholic charches were not organized into cor- 
porate bodies, hence so much of their property as 
was held in the name of Bishop O’Reilly is confisca- 
ted to the State.—A section of the law, however, 
provides that the treasurer shall deed such property 
to a corporation of the society using it, when it shall 
be formed in accordance with the laws of the State. 


—A paper was read at the last §meet- 
ing of the American Institute Mechanic’s Club, on the 
subject of wire rope. Although not so flexible as 
hemp it is said to be superior toitin many re- 
spects. It is but onc quarter the size and two thirds 
as heavy as a hemp rope of the same strength. The 
paper stated that it is working its way into use in 
the English navy and merchant marine. 

—The Government of Mexico have 


confiscated the church property in the state of Pue- 
bla on the ground of their complicity with late insur- 


rectionary movements. The ecclesiastical property 
of Mexico is estimated by some authorities as high 
as $400,000,000, and this vast wealth yields the cler- 
gy an annual income of about $12,000,000. 


—The Prussian Government are trying 
experiments in making bread of Indian meal, with 
a View to its introduction into that country as an 
article of food. 


—The case of Mr. Barnum still con- 
tinues to excite public attention. A large meeting 
of the citizens was held at Bridgeport, the place of 
his residence, a week or two since, to express their 
sympathy with him in his pecuniary misfortunes, 
and testify their high appreciation of him as a man. 
The following extract from a letter of his read at the 
meeting, shows, in some sense, how greatly his 
situation is changed from what it was a year ago as 
a man possessed of $450,000, and so far as it is 
sincere, is creditable to his heart: 


*‘No man who has not passed through similar scenes, 
can fully comprehend the misery which has been 
crowded into the last few months of my life ; but I 
have endeavored to preserve my integrity, and I 
humbly hope and believe that I am being taught 
humility and reliance upon Providence, which will 
yet afford a thousand times more peace and true 
happiness than can be acquired in the dire strife 
and turmoil, excitements and struggles of this mon- 
ey-worshipping age. The man who coins his brain 
and bl into gold, who wastes all his time and 
thoughts upon the almighty dollar, who looks no 
higher than blocks of houses and tracts of lands, 
and whose iron chest is crammed with stocks and 
mortgages, tied up with his own heart strings, may 
console himself with the idea of safe investments ; 
but he misses a pleasure which I firmly believe this 
lesson was intended to secure to me, and which it 
will secure, if I can fully bring my mind to realize 
its wisdom.” 


—Some Nashville merchants discov- 
ering that a wholesale grocer with whom they had 
been in the habit ofjdealing in Cincinnati, had been 
guilty of being on the committee through whom a 
reward was presented to the lawyer who gratui- 
tiously and faithfully defended the fugitive slaves 
tried in that city during the winter, after securing 
from him an acknowledgment of the fact, sent him 
word that he must no longer expect their patron- 
age. 

—The Empress Eugenie having ex- 
pressed a wish to preserve the pen with which the 
peace was signed, the diplomats made use of one 
plucked from the wing ofa living eagle, and the 
relic is now in her possession, ornamented with gold 
and diamonds. In addition to signing the principal 
documents, each of the plenipotentiaries had to put 
his name to eighty-six separate paragraphs. 


—The fortifications about N. Y. har- 


bor, some of which are now quite deficient in their 
armament, are to be fully supplied. 


—A proposal has been made in an 
Episcopal Convocation in England, that steps be ta- 
ken for the reunion of the Wesleyans with the Church 
of England. 

— Olives, it is said, will grow in all 
but the mountainous parts of California. The Ro- 
man Catholic Missionaries to the Indians in that 
country used to have a great many olive trees grow- 
ing in their gardens. 


—The Tribune says that one, at least, 
of the number of the cheap papers started in Eng- 
land on the abolition of the stamp duty is likely to 
secure itself a permanent footing. Itis called the 
Star, and supports what is termed the ‘ Manchester 
School’ in politics, that of Cobden, Bright, & , whose 
leading ideas are Peace, Free Trade, Cheap Govern- 
ment and Popular Education. 


—The Crystal Palace is advertised to 
be sold at auction. The Tribune hopes it will not 
be suffered to be broken up and destroyed. 





Home Journals. 

Thursday, April 24.—Arose in time to take 
my seat at the first table but not soon enough to 
join in the ordinance of the confession of Christ: 
In commencing the day, I value very much the 
privilege of confessing Christ. It isa never fail- 
ing source of hope and courage, and strengthens 
the heart to engage in the business of the day. 
Thank God for the gift of Jesus Christ. Read 
our Bible-lesson, and chatted some with the ped- 
dlers that were going to start, till Bible-game, in 
which I took part as reader. Was some amused 
by the replies of Job to his three friends. ‘Oh 
that ye would altogether hold your peace ; and it 
should be your wisdom.’ ‘If your soul were in 
my soul’s stead, I could heap up words against 
you, and shake mine head at you.’ I judge that 
these three friends were more full of talk and 
worldly wisdom than sincerity ; and Job’s sorrows 
and afflictions were so great that he could not 
patiently listen to their superficial treatment 
of his case, and he replies to them with sarcastic 
words. But when he faces around towards the 
Lord, his expressions of trust and submission, are 
most notable. ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 





hath taken away, and blessed be the name of the 


Lord.’ ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.’ Job was evidently a great-hearted man, 
and perhaps he had an instinct that his troubles 
were not from God, but from an adyersary.—— 
Spent the forenoon at work on the hoes. After 
dinner returned to the shop and finished my job. 
With some help from the women have put the 
blades on to seven hundred hoes. Appreciate 
the presence of the women in the shop very much. 
I have been led to notice the mechanical judgment 
and skill which some of them display. They only 
need a chance for exercise, and they will become 
very efficient. At four had a pleasant ramble af- 
ter wild flowers with s.c. u.,ands. £4. Found 
some specimens, but flowers are not very plenty 
yet. Think that wild flowers of the same kind, 
are larger here than in Connecticut, but there are 
fewer varieties. Played ball afew minutes with 
the children before supper—was edified by the 
spirit that prevailed at the table—enjoy mecting 
persons there, and desire to codperaté in making 
our meals true Lord’s Suppers. Held a meeting 
with the children from seven to eight. Felt like 
trusting Christ to make me edifying, and was 
conscious that he met my faith and put words in 
my mouth. After meeting tried to analyze some 
of our wild flowers with two of the sisters. Suc- 
ceeded partially but found it somewhat difficult. 
Went to bed at ten. E. H. H- 


Monday, April 27.—I was called by Mr. A. at 
half past four toassist in getting breakfast. I went 
to the kitchen where the necessary fires were 
already burning ; and as we were to toast bread, I 
had a busy time with the rest of our company in 
preparing the breakfast, which I enjoyed very 
much, as an ordinance and means of fellowship 
and love. After breakfast, read our Bible lesson 
and attended the game. I then read the Home- 
Talk ou the question ‘Can children be spiritually 
minded ? which afforded edification and subject 
for fruitful thought during the day. Went to 
the garden to finish a job of sowing beets. Two 
lads were my helpers, and I was pleased 
with the spirit of faithfulness which they mani- 
fested in their work. I think our children gener- 
ally are an illustration of the truth which Mr. N. 
has brought out in the ‘ talk’ alluded to above.— 
We finished our sowing about eleven o'clock, and 
occupied the time in doing some chores until 
dinner. After dinnerI read awhile. Attend- 
ed the bee for weeding strawberries at half past 
one, continued to work at them until half past 
five. After supper, in company with Mrs, H. 
studied Geography until class time. 

Attended mecting, where I realized a hearty re- 
sponse to the confessions of Christ and a firm 
purpose of devotion to him. I feel my heart 
much stirred to seek improvement in all availa- 
ble ways, and pray for judgment truth to sep- 
arate me from all that is evil. I should like to 
improve the present moment to confess my union 
with Mr. N., and my confidence in him as a spir- 
itual teacher. L. H. 





Notes of Discussion. 

Wednesday Evening, April 16.——The spun- 
taneous feeling of interest and enthusiasm raised 
in the Association by the birth of a baby lately, 
is indicative of a healthy state of attraction in 
regard to philoprogenitiveness, and a decided ad- 
vance upon the worldly state. In the world, 
having children is too often a matter of compul- 
sion and regret. It is an odious, undesired busi- 
ness asa general thing; but the moderation and 
abstinence that has reigned in the Association, 
and the working of our principles on the whole 
department of the passions, to bring them under 
inspiration, or the influence of the truth, has 
produced a healthy tone of feeling in this respect, 
It is certainly a very natural and beautiful thing 
in a right state of society to have children, and the 
birth of a child should always be an occasion of 
gladness and joy. Community principles, by 
making propagation a matter of choice and con- 
science, secure this result. There is no better 
sign ofa healthy tone of life in any society than 
a true state of geniality and interest on this sub- 
ject—especialiy among the women. 


There is one consideration which goes to show 
that our doctrine of the ascending fellowship—the 
turning of our loves upward—is really indispensa- 
ble to the highest perfection of love, and that love 
between any two cannot be perfected in any other 
way . It may be stated thus : The moment we begin 
to love a person, we instinctively raise the inquiry, 
Whether this love is going to last? Whether it 
is permanent? and our spirit strikes out imme- 
diately into a search for something that will an- 
swer for an eternal basis. In all the poetry and 
romance of the world, lovers are found swearing 





constancy to each other, and trying to get up 
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guarantees for love to last forever ; and they can- 
not be satisfied in any other way—there isa 
continual strain after love that shall last forever. 
This longing for permanence is natural, and comes 
with the sentiment of love; and it is easy to 
see that it can only be satisfied by taking Christ 
into the partnership. His sympathy is the only 
thing under heaven that can come in to invest 
love with permanence. This truth is not recog- 
nized in the worldly theories of love. In fact they 
do not really look beyond death, for if they did 
they would have to call God in as a partner in 
the matter. It is evident that love is unsatis- 
factory that does not give some guarantee of per- 
manence. The higher we carry love, short of 
that, the more hazardous and tormenting it must 
be. If we havea faith that takes hold on God 
both for ourselves and for the person that we love, 
and are sure that our love proceeds in the element 
of inspiration, then we have a guarantee of 
permanence that cannot be found anywhere 
else. When we find ourselves loving strong- 
ly, we should ask, what will be the state of our 
hearts a thousand years hence? what will be the 
destiny of this particular love, that is so energetic 
now ? and no enlightened persun would be satis- 
fied unless his love promises to be as bright and 
fervent a thousand years hence, as it is now. 


Wednesday Evening, April 23. 

The relation of our affections and social nature 
to the plan of God, may be illustrated in a home- 
ly way, thus: The farmer takes advantage of the 
instincts of his animals, as God has made them, to 
put in operation a train of things from year to year 
that results in supplying his dairy with milk. The 
cows, looking at the transaction from their point of 
view, think perhaps they are the only parties in- 
terested in the business. They take a great deal 
of interest in it, aud move along in compliance 
with their owner’s arrangements, up to a certain 
point: but when that point has arrived, his un- 
derstanding of the matter comes in to modify 
their interest in it. When their young are born 
the custom is to take them away, so that the milk 
may go where it was originally designed to. The 
cows are not expecting this, but it is in the mind 
of their owner all the time. It may seem hard 


. on the cows, but on the whole it is the best thing 


for the creatures themselves, for it is the only 
plan on which they could live at all. They reach 
their highest usefuiness better than if they had their 
own way in regard to philoprogenitiveness—their 
fruitfulness goes to the nourishment of a higher life 
than their own. Their peculiar interest in the 
matter is one that belongs to the descending fel- 
lowship. Their affection is altogether drawn out 
toward their young, and it is in that direction 
that their milk is developed, but man’s wisdom 
and power diverts it toa better use.——So, it 
seems that God, in creating us with passions 
and desires that are strong and irrepressible, 
gratifies them up to a certain point, in com- 
pliance with what appears to be our special inter- 
test. But the process does notead there—it nev- 
er ends with the mere gratification of our desires. 
Before we get through he diverts the value of our 
life into its true channel, which is, his own pleas- 
ure and benefit. This offers an explanation of a 
good deal of our experience in regard to the 
affections; we find we have to give our hearts co 
God instead of giving them to the creature. We 
have to yield up the milk in the case to God. It 
goes into his dairy. This is right ; it is just as it 
should be. We shall find on examination that 
there is very much to reconcile us to God’s deal- 
ings with us. In regard to philoprogenitiveness, 
for mstance: we start as parents of a family, 
and a mother’s heart particularly is all drawn 
out toward her children. It is a natural instinct, 
something that God has implanted in her bosom 
—and it isa rich emotion, very rich. But if it 
were allowed toend there, if that object was real- 
ly the termination of the passion, it would be 
squandering a treasure. God often sees it best to 
take away the child, when he has roused that 
instinct to its highest point. It seems to bea 
cruel operation, but it results in softening the 
heart and pouring it out to God. There is no 
real juice of the heart wasted. If he succeeds in 
turning the emotions that are going out towards 
children to himself in the way of softening and 
humbling the heart, it is treasure turned to good 
use. So with Amativeness: it is according to 
the plan of God to sound the very depths of our 
hearts and draw out the whole strength of our 
affections by attraction between the sexes, and 
then instead of giving us satisfaction in each 
vther, draw this affection to himself, 


In love there seems to be properly four stages, 
distinct and progressive. The first is one in which 
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love has begun between two, attraction exists, 
but is entirely unexpressed. It is in the heart, 
a love germ, but has not come into expression of 
any kind. The parties may not know the exist- 
ence of it in each other. This may be called 
the inarticulate stage. The second stage is 
where that attraction gets itself expressed, so 
that the parties come to an understanding of it ; 
communication takes place, and mutual disclo- 
sure. The third stage is what belongs to marriage; 
a high degree of intimacy. The fourth stage is 
where love proceeds to express itself in the way 
of propagation. It is good for us to recognize 
these as distinct stages, and inquire what value 
there is in them severally. The natural tendency 
is to rush from one to another, and to consider 
that there is no value in the primary stages of 
love only as they proceed to the final consumma- 
tion. That is the worldly way of looking at it ; 
and the ordinary course in the world, is rapid 
progress from love to courtship, from courtship 
to marriage, from marriage to propagation; and 
there love generally subsides: it is all diluted and 
run out into expression, till there is none left.— 
Now it may be questioned whether the first stage 
of love, where there is no expression at all, 
is not after all the best. It has the most 
poetry in it, most of the romantic, and exquisite 
indescribability, of any of the stages. There is 
a value to all the stages of love, and there is 
propriety in progress from one to another. But 
it is important that we give to each stage by it- 
self the value that properly belongs to it, to the 
first and second stages especially. All expres- 
sion is, in the nature of things, a movement be- 
longing to the descending fellowship. It is a move- 
ment from the inward to the outward. On the 
other hand God himself is an agent of expression 
continually. So there is a place for expression ; 
only let it not be over-estimated. Let the inar- 
ticulate stage be rightly valued. jt is a question 
for persons to consider, whether they have not 
had more happiness in love before they began to 
talk about it. 





Death to Creation. 


We have often dwelt on the idea that 
the difficulty we have in our enjoyment 
of creation, is, that it comes too close to 
us, attaching itself to us, and encumer- 
ing us; and we see that its tendency is to 
finally swallow up those who deal with it, 
and sink them into the dust of the earth: 
What we want is to get separated from 
creation in our spirits and hearts, sur- 
render it up, and then be able to hold it 
off at a proper distance from us so that it 
shall not possess us, but we possess it ; 
and that process, proyerly speaking, is 
death. The parting of our life from all 
created good, ia death---whether it comes 
in one form or another---whether it comes 
in the ordinary form commonly called 
death, or by interior alienation and vol- 
untary surrender—the separation is as 
much a reality in one case as the other. 


Then the continuation-process in the 
case of the believer, of holding creation 
off at its proper distance, and turning 
back upon it in a way to possess it, and 
not be possessed by it, has the advantage 
over the continuation of ordinary death. 
If a person, by processes of nature, and 
the providence of God, is forcibly wrench- 
ed away from immaterial good, contrary to 
his own will, I do not know as the sub- 
sequent state of his spirit is changed at 
all, He is in a state of craving; and if 
creation could be restored to him again, 
he would accept it as he did before, ina 
way to be absorbed by it. Whereas, 
when we die by voluntary surrender, 
through faith and the grace of God, a 
change takes place in our spirits, that 
precludes creation from ever returning 
upon us injuriously. We are brought 
into a disposition, ourselves, to be free ; 
and to keep created good at a distance 
from us. 

Christ’s experience and death qualify 
him to be our savior in this respect.— 





His spirit is precisely the solvent that is 
wanted, to insinuate itself between us 
and creation, and cause us to die to crea- 
tion, and hold us dead to it, permanently. 
In knowing and receiving Christ, we get 
a blessed death. ‘God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is cru- 
cified unto me, and I unto the world,’— 
By being baptized into the death of 
Christ, we come into a blessed state of 
alienation from creation—a separating 
element is introduced, the old union and 
captivity is broken, and the vital connec- 
tion is dissolved, we stand on creation, 
and walk above it. 

Death to creation is life toGod. ‘The 
things that are seen are temporal, but 
the things that are unseen are eter- 
nal;’ and to die to the things that are 
temporal, is to rise to the presence and 
blessedness of the things that are eter- 
nal. 





An Incident of Experience, 


After suffering some time from temp- 
tation and discouragement, a ‘ still, small 
voice’ said to me, ‘Turn your thoughts 
into another channel—look on the bright 
side’—confess Christ a thankful spirit, 
Christ met my confession. In a short 
time my sensations were completely 
changed. ‘How many things,’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘have we to be thankful for ! 
They are innumerable. I have received 
a hundred-fold. My heart is filled with 
thankfulness. Christ will do for us more 
than we expect. He will surpise us with 
his loving-kindness, and give us untold 
enjoyment. He only requires that we 
be patient, and let him have an oppor- 
tunity to reveal his goodness to us and in 
us. Let us love him with all the heart. 
It is a sure remedy for evil thoughts and 
false imaginations, It will dispel sadness 
from the heart, and pain from the body, 


and enable us to rejoice evermore. 


E. P. kK. 
LT oO Me 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Drummondville, C. W., April 18. 1856. 

Dear OnerpaA:—lIn the stillness of 
the evening, after the active employments 
of the day, my thoughts are tending 
strongly towards you. I don’t know that 
I have any thing particular to say, except 
that I feel more than ever a oneness with 
you. Nothing very definite, but what 
there 7s, is at the very bottom of my heart. 
My experience, of late, has had this ten- 
dency. It has humbled me much, and 
disposes me to regard the spirit of Oneida 
as my father and mother spirit. Where 
else, on earth, should I look for stability— 
for heart-supplies. Some fellowship with 
man we must have while here below.— 
We cannut live entirely secluded. My 
heart is yearning for more spiritual com- 
munion with you. I feel it can be had ; 
and | trust the Lord will grant the pray- 
er of my heart. But his ways are not as 
our ways, and I must, be patient, and let 
patience have its perfect work. 1 am 
thankful, however, very thankful for what 
has already been done ; for I feel so con- 
fiding tuwards you, that I could unfold 
to you my whole heart. The Lord has 
softened me of late. Oh, how hard my 
heart has been—how empty. But He can 
fill it. I pray I may ever have a broken 
and a contrite heart; for that alone is 
capable of being filled. And to feel justi- 
fied through all this ! who can sufficient- 
ly estimate the blessedness? What 
hath God wrought! And this reminds 
me of a beautiful talk on justification, 
our dear brother J. H. N. gave us at bro- 
ther Ellis’ on his first visit there. It was 
on a Sunday morning, and there were sev- 
eral of our village folks present. It 
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seemed to be pretty generally appreciated. 
I had never heard the like before ; and 
the spirit of it has stuck to me ever since 
—I mean as applied to my own case. , 

I am cultivating the ground quite 
scientifically this spring, It is a great 
pleasure to know what you are about. 
I am learning a new business ; for agri- 
cultural chemistry opens to view an unex- 
plored region, as it were. Abundance of 
improvement is before us, The Bible 
game goes on well, Should brother Olds 
call here, (which we are expecting) he will 
be able to set us right about the lessons ; 
I mean whether we are with you. I am 
also practising on the flute, that I may 
do justice to it, and prepare myself for 
some future day, when I hope to find 
more use for it. Upon all this I ask the 
blessing of God, that whatever I do, | 
may do in the spirit of Christ, whom I 
confess, dear friends, with you all. 

Evermore yours, KR. 8. De Larne. 


Lafayette, Ill., April 19, 1856. 

Dear Frrenps :—The reading of per- 
sonal experience related in the Circular, 
has in many instances been not only very 
interesting to me, but also highly edifying 
and instructive. And thinking that 
perhaps a little of my experience added 
to that already related, may not le 
altogether unprofitable, I will here state 
(with a heart overflowing with gratitude, ) 
that Christ has always been faithful! 
whenever I have hoyestly confessed him. 
A knowledge of tie fact that God is 
unchangeable, added to my own experi- 
ence, would be sufficient of itself to 
satisfy me beyond a doubt that he will 
save all those who heartily confess him. 
But in addition to this assurance I am 
surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses 
testifying to the faithfulness of our exalted 
Savior in the deliverance of all who faith- 
fully adhere to him. 

For some time past I have been severely 
tempted to an improper indulgence of 
one of my passions; 1 besought the Lor 
to deliver me from the snare, but seemed 
to obtain no relief. A few days since 
however, the idea of confessing Christ 
suddenly came into my mind—this I rec- 
ognized at once as the only door of 
deliverance. Divine grace at once enabled 
me to make the confession, when I re- 
ceived the immediate assurance of deliv- 
erance. To God be all the praise, 

My mind is becoming more receptive 
to the influence of the Spirit of truth, and 
I am more fully enabled to recognize 
God in all my surroundings than at any 
previous time. I read the Cireular with 
increasing interest and profit, looking 
forward with joyful anticipation to the 
time when the principles it advocates 
will be heartily embraced and fully de- 
veloped universally. Yours in the love of 
the truth, Wma. H. Guiwirs. 


Barnstable, Mass., April 5, 1856. 

I have had considerable spiritual an:| 
physical tribulation since I left W ' 
for all of which I thank God more heartily 
than I ever did before. The winds have 
been high, and rudely they have tossed 
my bark—ny life-boat rather. I confess 
Christ my captain, pilot, all in all, Judg- 
ment begins at the house of God, ‘ and if 
the righteous scarcely be saved, where shal! 
the ungodly and the sinner appear 2?’ The 
spirit of judgment and of burning seems 
to lay hold on the secret chambers of iin- 
agery, which lie hidde from ourselves, 
until the Spirit shines into and flash- 
es upon these dark recesses. I feel ax 
though God was searching me out as he 
did Jerusalem, with lighted candles, and 
the spirit of Christ has kindled within 
me an abhorrence of sin and pollution in 
its refined as well as grosser forms. The 
work which he has begun he will perfect 
and finish. Iam finding withm myself 
more manliness, fer which I thank God, 
Christ and the Primitive church. I fee! 
an ambition kindled within to hecome 
what Mr. N. calls a pure and suitable 
conductor for spiritual electricity, I love 








Christ so well, that I Jong to stand forth 
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a manifest exhibition of his power to heal 
and to bless, 
‘ And sanctify to us our deepest distress.’ 

I thank God that through all my weary 
wanderings Christ has, by that same law 
by which the magnet attracts the steel, 
pointed me, to you as his visible represen- 
tative church and people ; and while I 
knew you not, or had but a confused and 
faint perception of your mission, Christ 
held me to you. M. T. 


-— 


Brattleboro April 16th. 

Dear Frienps :—I wish to inform 
you that I have changed my place of res- 
idence, and wish to have my paper sent 
to B. My situation is one that causes 
me to feel very sensibly my need of an in- 
crease of faith and love. The reading of 
the Circular, never fails to contribute to 
the perfection of these graces. I feel 
much indebted to you for the reading of 
the Circular the past years, and should 
be very happy to contribute to its support 
if [had the means. Possibly I may have 
if 1 am prospered in my labours, the com- 
ing year. 

My time is limited andI write these 
lines in haste. I am trying to do some- 
thing toward the support of my family by 
taking a few boarders. -I appreciate the 
Community spirit more than ever. I 
know that there is no garden of domestic 
comfort, no flowers of happiness blooming 
in our hearts unless they are holy. My 
prayer to God is that I may graduate in 
holiness. I wish to thank God for the 
good I daily enjoy, and the rich promises 
He has made to his children, which will 
be fulfilled in their season. Yours 
with much love, Crarissa Hows, 





Good Nature. 


Goon vaTuRE is not usual!y reckoned among 
the Christian “drtues. Btt ig is the nurse of 
them all. Sunshine is ngther a fruit nor a 
flower, but it is the parent, df them both. What 
is good nature but benevolence? It bears the 
same relation to religious benevolence which 
¢ommon sense does to gevius. Genius is com- 
mon sense in a sublime form, applied to higher 
pursuits. Good dature—a happy, smiling, 
cheerful state’of ‘mind, which will not be of- 
tended, and will not offend, borne about in dai- 
ly life, and pervading common, homely and mi- 
_ nute affairs,—is a true benevolence, though the 
’ specialties of it may seem small and unimpor- 
tant. Very few of us need the courage which 
‘would face death and carry us to martyrdom. 

We need a thousand times more those Christian 
virtues which will keep us from being snappish 
before breakfast ; which will make us patient 
when some one treads a corn ; which will quell 
pride upon petty provocations ; that will make 
‘us attentive to the feelings of the poor ahd 
humble; which will arm us with fortitude 
against the little frets and Lickers of domestic 
life ; ot make us kind and forbearing with men 
‘that ‘seem harsh and unfair in their dealings 
with ‘us. 

Indeed, if we choose to think so, daily life 
is 4°‘martyrdom, and cares and annoyances are 
the slivers and faggots heaped about us for tor- 
ment. Weariness, discouragement, irritations, 
disputes, misunderstandings, mean pride and 
meaner vanity,—these are the rabble rout that 
guther about the victim to help immolate him. 

In our day, without doubt, it require: more 
grace for some men tobe good natured—-sim- 
ply and evenly good natured—than it required 
in some old martyrs to be burnt at the stake. 
There are coals hotter than any which come 
from wood. There is smoke more suffocating 
than any which faggots make. ‘He that 1s 
slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth hes spirit than he that taketh a city.’ 
Prov. 19:32. Butit is worth whatever it 
may cost. It will repay aman in his own 
spirit. It will make life golden. It is the 
philosopher’s stone that changes dull metals to 
gold. It will give men power. It is not.an 
«mbitious grace, but it isa grace of signal 
powerlulness. No man has such advantage 
over others as he whom no man can_ provoke. 

H. W. Beecher .— 





New-York in Early Times. 

The following items were extracted by the 
Country Gentleman, from a chronological table 
in the New-York city Manual. 

1626. The Island of Manhattan estimated, 
then, to contain 22,000 acres, purchased from 
the indians for $24! Think of that, ye who 

$60 the square foot for ground, or 
$150,000 for a single building ict! 
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1643. The houses in the city were mostly 
one story cabins, with roofs of straw and 
chimneys of wood. 

1652 A municipal form of government 
granted to the city. : 

1656. ‘The city first surveyed, and the 
streets (seventeen in number) laid down on a 
map. (just two hundred years ago!) Also a 
census of the city taken, which exhibited 120 
houses, and 1000 inhabitants! In this year 
the first houses were built in Wall street. 

1657. The ‘chest’ being empty, the town 
drummer’s salary could not be paid, Average 
price of best city lots, $50. 

1658. Men and women not allowed to live 
together until legally married, (it being the 
custom to ‘ bundle’ after publication of bans. ) 
Several of the streets paved with stones, being 
the first paved in this city. A rattle watch or- 
ganized of eight men. Rent of good average 
house, $14 per annum. 

1685. The city takes upon itself the support 
of public paupers ; and in the first place, Top 
Knot Betty to have 3s. per week, and Sear- 
bank to have a new suit. 

1691. A ducking stool (for punishment of 
criminals) erected in front of City Hall. All 
‘ poysonous’ and stinking weeds before every 
one’s door to be plucked up.’ 

1693. The first printing press established 
in this city by William Bradford. 

1711. Purchase made of eighteen rush- 
bottom chairs and an oval table for the use of 
the Common Council. What good old fellows 
that same Council must have been ! 

1714. City watch increased to siz men. 

1725. First newspaper, (New York Ga- 
zette,) published in this city by William Brad- 
ford. 

1740-1. The hard winter continuing from 
the middle of November to the latter end of 
March. Snow six feet on a level and the Hud- 
son frozen over. 

1779-80. The winter was very severe; a 
beaten track for sleighs and wagons across the 
Hudson, horsemen riding over as late as March 
17. Kighty sleighs, with provisions and a 
large body of troops crossed the ice to Staten 
Istand. 

1786. Population of New York, 23,614. 

Just 70 years later (1856) ‘ population of 
New York’ rapidly approximating to 750,000 
—three quarters of a million, a slight and 
gradual increase for something less than the 
same fraction of a century. 


Mrs. Jasiett’s Spaniel 

Mrs. Jaslett’s spaniel wassick. The darling 
dog was stricken with some frightful malady. 
Mrs. Jaslett thought the lovely creature was go- 
ing to die. ‘* What is the matter with it ?’? she 
eried, in a tone of anguish, to Mr. Jaslett. 
‘It won’t cat anything. JLoffer it the nicest 
cream toast, and it will not tasteit. 1t refuses 
pound-cake. I bought a bit of venison yester- 
day expressly for it, and had it carefully broiled. 
Yes, Mr. Jaslett, I broiled it with my own 
hands. But the poor thing only smelt of it, 
and turned away his head.’ 

Mrs. Jaslett used her perfumed handker- 
chief. After wiping her eyes with it she 
wiped the dog’s as he lay upon the sofa by her 
side. 

‘ He will grow lean if he cannot eat,’ she 
murmured, smoothing the animal’s plump, 
shaggy skin. ‘He will starve, Mr. Jaslett. 
What a horrid thought !? ‘ Have the doctor 
to him,’ cried Jaslett, gruffly, over bis news- 
paper. 

* Have the doctor ?? repeated his lady, ina 

mournful tone, and with tears in her large blae 
eyes. ‘QO, Mr. Jaslett! do you think I would 
veglect todo so, when my pet’—dropping a 
tear on the tip of Angelo’s nose—*‘ was dying ? 
[called Dr. Slique three days ago. But he 
couldn’t do anything. To be sure, he was for 
giving a dose of calomel ; but [ couldn’t bear 
the thought of that. ‘QO dear? ifthe poor 
thing should be salivated!’ ‘ Dreadful!’ 
growled Jaslett, rustling the newspaper.— 
‘Did the doctor give no sort of advice 7’ ‘ Yes. 
He charged me, as I value Angelo’s life, to 
keep him in doors, and take care that he does 
not get cold. ‘An influenza would prove fatal. 
I don’t know but he has it now,—-ah, poor 
thing!’ 
Mrs. Jaslett saw the glistening tear she had 
let fall on Angelo’s nose. She did not know 
it wasa tear. It might be a symptom of the 
influenza. She wiped it away very tenderly 
with her dainty handkerchief, and went on: 
‘ Last night I soaked his feet. The doctor said 
it would do no harm, at any rate. The water 
was blood warm ; and I applied hot flannels 
afterwards. But I believe he is worse than 
ever this morning. All he has eaten since 
yesterday wasa fresh egg, beat up in milk, 
with sugar and butter.’ 

‘I'll tell yon what!’ suddenly exclaimed 
Jaslett, ‘I’ve an idea.’ * QO!” articulated his 
lady, clasping her hands,‘ if you jove me Jas- 








lett, save, O, save my dog!’ ‘I will. I know 
a man that can cure Lim. Wonder I didn’t 
think of the colonel before. He is worth fifty 
Dr. Sliques, when we come to diseases of ani- 
mals.’ The colonel was a famous veterinarian. 
At the mention of his name, Mrs. Jaslett’s 
bosom thrilled with hope. She gave her hus- 
band no peace until he had sent for him to 
come and look at Angelo. The colonel arrived, 
a shrewd, dashing, jolly fellow, with a sense of 
the ludicrous. He eujoyed the lady’s distress 
exceedingly ; but promised to cure’ her darling. 
She thanked him with an excess of gratitude. 
‘ Send him out to my place to-morrow, and 
come for him in a week,’ said he to Jaslett. 

‘ Money is no object,’ replied Jaslett ; ‘ cure 
him, if he can be cured, whatever the expense 
may be.’ 

‘ Leave him to me,’ said the colonel. 

The next day Mrs. Jaslett took affectionate 
leave of her darling, and abandoned him with 
many tears, and some forebodings, to the hands 
of the coachman. 

On the arrival of Angelo, the colonel at- 
tached a strong cord to his collar, and, shoul- 
dering a crowbar, Jed him toa bleak and un- 
sheltered spot in the fields. 

There he drove the jron bar into the ground, 
fastened the dog to it, pulled his ears, gave him 
a kick, and left him. 

Five days later, Jaslett himelf came for the 
dog. 
tT could not wait a full week,’ said he ; ‘ Mrs. 
Jaslett gave me no peace.’ ‘ Well,’ replied 
the colonel, ‘I think Angelo is about well.— 
Let’s go look athim. I have tied him in the 
field where he can get a little fresh air this 
morning.’ 

They found Angelo fastened to the crow-bar, 
exactly as the colona] had left him, five days 
before, except that he had wound himself up, 
by walking innumerable times around the bar. 

‘ Confound him! he looks a hundred per 
cent better,’ cried Jaslett. ‘His eyes are 
bright again. He is lively, too. He looks as 
though he would eat.’ ‘Eat? Try him!’ 
laughed the colonel. ‘ But be careful and not 
give him rich food. Tempt him with a cold 
potato, or a crust of bread.’ 

Jaslett took Angelo home, having paid the 
colonel twenty dollars for keeping him tied five 
days to a crowbar, without eating. 

Mrs. Jaslett danced, laughed and wept, for 
joy. The lovely creature—although looking 
very lank—was so much better! It seemed 
as though they could not give him beef-steak 
enough to gratify his enormous appetite. In 
short, Angelo was himself again, and Mrs. Jas- 
lett’s agony was over. 

The colonel’s fame went abroad, and to this 
day, he has plenty of sick dogs to cure of dys- 
pepsia, at twenty dollars a head. His manner 
of treatment remains a mystery. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that, as so 
many of our friends, puppies and others, are 
troubled with a similar complaint to poor An- 
gelo’s, they should apply to the eolonel for his 
remedy, instead of patronizing Dr. Sliques, and 


forcing their cloyed appetites with dainties. 
[ Selected.] 





A new Flower,—In a report of a late 
Exhibition of the Brooklyn Horticultural So- 
ciety, we find the following notice of a new 
claimant on the attention of the Horticultural 


world. 

“ We must, however, notice one very remarkable 
curiosity, known as the Resurrection Flower.— 
This flower, or rather plant, resembles in its 
normal state a dried poppy-head, with the stem 
attached. Upon being immersed a moment or 
two in a glass of water, and set upright in the 
neck of a small vial, in a few moments the upper 
petals began to burst open gradually, yet visibly 
to the eye; they continued to expand until, 
throwing themselves back in equidistant order, 
there was presented a beautifully radiated starry 
flower, somewhat resembling both the passion- 
flower and the sun-flower, and yet more splendid 
than either. The unfolding still continued until 
the petals bent backward over what might be 
termed the base of the flower, presenting in bold 
relief in its center its rosette of the most exquis- 
ite form and ornamentation, and thus assuming « 
new charm, entirely eclipsing what, a moment 
before, seemed its absolute perfection. After re- 
maining open an hour or more, the moisture grad- 
ually dissipates itself, and the fibers «f the flower 
contract as gradually as they expanded, and it re- 
assumes its original appearance, ready to be un 
folded again by the same simple process—the 
number of times seeming to be only limited by 
the will of the possessor. 

“Dr. Deck, who brought this specimen from 
Upper Egypt, suggests that the flower is a native 
of the Holy Land, and is a type or variety of the 
long lost Rose of Jericho, called also the ‘ Rose 
of Sharon,” and the ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ and 
highly venerated for its rarity and peculiar prop- 
erties by the pilgrims and Crusaders, and eagerly 
sought after by them asa priceless emblem of 
their zeal and pilgrimage, snd worn on their es- 
cutcheons in a similar manner as the scollop-shell 
and palm-branch.” ’ 





Winter in Rome.—A correspondent of 
the Tribune, in Rome, who has a happy fac- 
ulty of describing whatever vhances to come 
under his notice, gives the following glowing 
description of an Italian winter : 

“In winter the charming contrast of the 
climate in this country to what he meets with 
at home conduces much to an American’s com- 
fort. It offers no impediment to his move- 
ments. The sky is pure, the fields are green, 
spotted with daisies ; roses and various flow- 
ering shrubs and trees are in bloom by turns 
all Winter in the gardens; oranges resign 
their places on the trees to new buds and flow- 
ers; the whole Winter is a constant early 
Spring. The air is genial and bracing, except 
when the south wind blows, bringing rain. No 
time is lost or ill humor -bred in shaking and 
shivering from the cold. We depend little up- 
on artificial heat, consequently dress warmer 
within doors than is habitual in our close houses 
at home. At this moment the embers are 
smouldering on our hearth opposite a large 
open window, through which is pouring in a 
flood of glowing sunlight. The flowers on the 
balcony are sparkling with drops, for an April 
shower has just passed.” 





Encroachments of the Ocean,—The 
New Jersey Geological Report shows that the 
Atlantic is steadily, and rather rapidly, en- 
croaching upon the land on its coast.—At Cape 
Island the surf has eaten inwards full a mile 
since the revolution. Along the Bay Shore in 
Cape May, the marsh wears away at the rate 
of a rod in two years. One of the beaches up- 
on the coast is mentioned as having moved in- 
ward one hundred yards in the last twenty years. 
It is also the opinion of the oldest observers 
that the tides rise higher upon the eastern New 
Jersey uplands than formerly. Prof. Cook, of 
the Geological Survey, is confident the shore 
is now settling at the rate of two feet in a hun- 
dred years. The sand beaches on the coast 
are drifting inward every year. Egg Island, 
the western point of Maurice River Cove, which 
in the year 1694, covered three hundred acres, 
now contains at low water from a half to three 
fourths of an acre, and at high water it is sub- 
merged.— Exchange. 





From the New York Tribune. 
The Song of the Camp. 
A CRIMEAN INCIDENT. 


‘Give us a Song!’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

‘ When the heated guns of tho camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. The guardsman said: 
‘We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.’ 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon— 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the Banks of Shannon. ~ 


They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
Yet, as the song grew louder, ; 

Something upun the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars. 


And Irish Nora’s eves are dim 
For a singer. dumb and gory: 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


Ah, soldiers! to your honored rest 
Your <ruth and valor bearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 
Bayard Taylor. 





True anD Fause Prieasvre.—“ All pleasure,” 
says John Foster,“ must be bought at the ex- 
pense of pain. The difference between false plea- 
sure and true is just this—for the true, the price 
is paid before you enjoy it; for the false, after- 
wards.”’ 
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